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PREFACE. 



The credit of the movement of holding Conference* 
of Orientalist* in India belongs to the Bhandarbar Orien- 
tal Research Institute. The Executive Board of the 
Institute, which had the idea lurking in its mind, from the 
time of the very foundation of the Institute, passed . on 
tho L2th of December 1918, a resolution, expressing the 
desirability to hold such a Conference, at first, in Poona, 
ill 1919. It corresponded with some scholar* to know 
their views on the subject. It seemed quite appropriate 
that the Institute should start this movement, because the 
late Professor Sir RamkrUhn* G«»p*l Bhandarbar, whose 
honoured namo the Institute Lears, was tho first dial in- 
gui»he.l Indian srholar of our Presidency who attondod 
ono of such Oriental Congresses in Europe. He had, as 
a Delegate from the Bombay Government, attended the 
seventh Oriental Cougross at Vienna in lfcNG. Ho has 
given us an interesting account of his visit in his paper 
entitled ** My Visit to the Vicuna Congress”, read before 
the Bombay Branch. Royal Asiatic Society, on 11th Feb- 
ruary 1887.' HU presence there, in hi* " turban and 
uparpoinV when added to hU personality a* u great 
scholar, must have been very attractive at that Congress. 
It appears from his paper, that he much appreciated the 
advantages of such congresses or conferences. So, it 
seems that, it was he. who first inspired his colleagnes of 
the Committee of his Institute with the idea of holding 
such conferences in India. 

When consulted about the desirability of holding 
such conferences, I agreed with great pleasure, as 1 
also had the good fortune of having an interesting and 

1 YU* Jbiuu.il. P. U. It. A. Society, Vol XVII, I, No. 46, 
PP- 73-96 1 /M. 
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instructive experience of an Oriental Congress in Europe. 
It was in the end of 1888, that a dash of thought first 
came to my mind, that I may tread humbly in the fooV 
slops of Sir Rainkrishna G- Bhandarkar. and go to Europo 
to attend the next Oriental Congress, the eighth Con- 
gress, which was to be held at Stookholm. 1 remember 
an evening in January 1889. when the late Prof. Peterson 
had invited a few friends, at his rooms in the Elphinstono 
College, to meet Prof. I-anman of America, then a 



building scholar, now a great Oriental Scholar of the 
firm rank. There, in conversation with Prof. Unman 
and Prof. Peterson who wa» appointed Indian Secretary 
of tho coming Congress at Stockholm, the first Hash of 
thought to have some experience of au Oriental Congress 
in Europe, matured a little. At last, I made up my mind in 
June 1889, and started on 5th July, in the midst of n heavy 
monsoon whioh upeet me for a low days. Tho next few 
days set me up. and tho rest of my voyage and travels and 
my visit to tho Congress. further set me up, as it were, in 
a career ol progress in life as a student. The Congress 
was presided over by the late learned King, Ilia Majesty 
King Oscar, who opened tho Congroas with a Kpoech in 
Latin. I had tho pleasure of being ono of those who woro 
pttb down a* speakers for expressions of joy at the meeting 
ot tho Congress. 1 was tho first Panne in an Orioutal 



Congress, anil I remember woll, bow my address on that 
opening day in the Areata, recited in tho singing tone of 
a Parses priest, was liked by the assembly, and among 
them, by the learned King himself, who, later on, honour* 
cl me with the presentation of a beautiful gold medal of 
the Diploma of latte ris et Artibns. That was the first 
medal I had the humble pleasure of winning in my life. 
I pray to be pardoned for this little autobiographical 
diversion, and say. that, with all the vivid rocolloction of 
what I had seen, heard, read and loarnt at tho foot of some 
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great Oriental Scholars like Prof. Max Mailer at the 
Congress, I. with very great pleasure agree*!, when con- 
sulted, as said above, to the proposal of holding Oriental 
Conferences in our country. 

I bad the pleasure of personally attending all the six 
Congresses 1 held upto now except the fifth, held at 
I>ahore. 1 had the pleasure ami hononr of presiding at 
the fourth Oriental Conference at Allahabad. Thanks 
to God, I am honoured, by our and aome foreign 
Government* and Institutions, in recognition o! my 
humble literary work. Of all tlieeo honours, I value 
two, the rao-t— that of being called to the Presidential 
Chair of ono of such Oriental Conferences ami that of 
being honoured, later ou, by my own Mm" Wattr, the 
University of Bombay, with its honoured 1.1*1). degreo. 

As an humble souvenir ot all the above associations 
with the Oriental Conference* ami of the inspiration for 
iurthor study given by them, I beg to dedicate this work 
of " Oriental Conferenoo INtpcrs ” to the Prosidant, the 
Vice-Presidents, and Members ol the Bhandarkar Orionta I 
Revaroh Institute, which started tho movement of these 
Oriental Conferences in India. I had the plea-ure ol 
dedicating one ol my works, “ Tho Memorial Papers ”, to 
the Sacred Memory of the lato Sir Ramkrixhna Gopal 
Bhandarkar. the President of the Institute, and tho origi- 

1 The (Is t’o«lnne*> »m the following: 
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nator of the idea of such Conferences, and now I take 
the liberty and the pleasure of dedicating this Volume to 
his Institute. 

As the President of my K. R. Cama Oriental Insti- 
tute for two years and as its Hon. Secretary for 
nearly 10 years, I have been often inspired by- tho 
work of the late Sir Ramkmhna Oopal Rhandarkar. 
whoso name the Institute bear* and by tho work of a 
galaxy of scholars connected with the Institute. I re- 
member with pleasure the few word* of appreciation of 
my humblo literary work uttered by I>r. Rhandarkar in 
hi* Presidential add row a« the President of the 1st 
Oriental Conference at Poona. Again. I remember with 
pleasure and grateful feeling*, my aaiociation with that 
Institute as one of it« Honorary M*ml«rs, one of it* Vice- 
Presidents ami a* a Lecturer once on it* platform. So. 
I beg to repeat, that it is with intense pleasure that ! 
connect this Volume with tbo honoured name of tho 
Institute. 

I have read, in all. In paper* before the various 
Sections of the Conferences. Out of these 16, ten arc 
published in this Volume. One, — that on " Prophylactic 
Disguises”, read in th.< Section of Anthropology at the 
MadrasCouforenoe,— i* being published in ray Anthro- 
pological Papon, Part V. Four remain to bo published. 

I beg to ofler my best thanks to my learned f riend 
Mr. Bomonji Nusj^rwanji Phabhar, M.A.. for the valued 
help ho has kindly given me in preparing an exhaustive 
Index for this Volume. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 1 



I.apiki in OBjm.su bs. 

I beg to thank you very much for electing mo tlio 
President of this Fourth Oriental Conference. I had the 
pleasure of attending all the three preceding conferences, 
at Poona, Calcutta and Madras, and when I remember 
that those Conferences had, aa their President*, scholars 
like the late Sir Kamakrishna Qopal Bhamlarkar of Poona, 
Prof. Sylrain Levi of the Institute of France, and Dr. 
Ganganath Jha. the distinguished Vice-Chancellor of 
the Unirorsity of this city where we have met, I feel 
honoured in being called upon. to*t on the chair worthily 
oocupicd by theee eminent scholar*. This honour of 
boing chosen as the President, out of hundreds of capa- 
ble scholar# of the country— a country a# great a*, a con- 
tinent— i*. as said by my last predecessor. Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, "the highost that can be obtained by an Oriental 
scholar”; and so. I appreciate it. I beg to assure you. 
that I always like to look at honour*, not only as honours, 
but also as further calls for duty and responsibility. 
Privileges and responsibilities, both, must go toge- 
ther with honours. So. I feel, that it is ray duty, not 
only to carry on well the traditions always attached to 
sooh Presidential chairs, but also, after retiring from the 
chair, to continue to work in the cause of Oriental learn- 
ing and to advance it. 

We all mourn the loss, earned, einoe we last met at 
Madras, by the death of our first President. Sir llama- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar. Indian scholarship bemoans 

1 lbia addreaa ra delivered frc-in the Pre*«]«nlul chur, at the 
ourth Oriental Conference at Allahabad. on Mb November 19f8. 
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the low caused by the death of this eminent Indian scholar, 
on 14th August 1925. I remember to-day with pleasure 
and gratitude, the few words be mentioned in his first 
Presidential address about my humble literary work. I 
was a pupil at the Elphinstone College, when he acted there 
as the Professor of Sanskrit Though not his ihitya, 
my second language being Persian, I looked to him 
with respect m to a ihikthak, with reverence as to a guru. 
Our Iranian books speak of great men as possessing 
kharennngh (P. • y. ), which is a peculiar kind of glory or 
halo or light on their face. I remember, as a fresh man 
at the colloge, being afleotod by his dignified look, shedd- 
ing the light of intelligence aud virtue; and wo all 
know, what brilliant light he has thrown on the path of 
Oriental studio*. I*t us remember piously, at thin 
gathering, his Uoly spirit in the words of our old Iranian 
form of homage: 

Yardhya-paiti Ramakrithna Gopal Uhandarkar 
nidar Yhd tod uno.heh r» hi rardni 

hrrp? w* wfWd. 

Hay th< tpiril of thr immortal-muled Prof et tor 
Ramnkrithna Go/vif Uhandarkar be rememberd here. 
llamizor frohari Ramakri-lina Gopal Rkaudarkar 
had, awi harni frfibar-i dins kin dinosh-riinidiran 
dineah-padiraftiran hirradin hivishtdn kherdmandiin 
nek-kerdirin va vehin va fr&runin bid. 

Tranelation:— May (our thoughts) bo in unison with 
the holy spirit of Ramakrishua Gopal Bhaudarkar. and 
with the sp irits of all those who are wipe, who are tea- 

I TauSaukrit ««r»ioo w rvodervd Id lb* »ord. of Ner T o*»ng, 
tha Sanskrit Irooetslor of Ibc Aicsls. VUt "Creeled Sanskrit Wri- 
lings of tbe ParW, • Part I. Khord. AvMU-ArUab. by Krvsd SborUr- 
ji DsdatAai Bbarocha (I9WJ. p. it, L 18. 
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chers of learning, who ad ranee learning, who accept 
learning, who are teachers and who are learners, who 
are possessors of wisdom, who practise virtue, and 
who are good and honest. 

After referring with sorrow to the loss of our first 
President, let me turn with pleasure to a message from 
our second President, Prof. Sylvia Levi of the Institute 
of France. When I informed him about my proposed 
appointment as your President, he. after congratulating 
me as his confrere in the Presidentship, thus wrote to 
me: “ When you deliver your Presidential address, you 
may remind the member* of the Conference of my last- 
ing gratitude for an honour which gave mo so much plea- 
sure, as being granted hy my I mean the gotra 

ol Saras vati." This menage of a member of our Saras- 
vati gotra in the far Wert soems. by coincidence, to lie, 
as it were, an appropriato mos-age in this city of Prayiga 
iJRPii. which is held to be sacred, as a conHuunoo 
of the l.ianga, Jamna, and the invisible Sarasvati. This 
Conference, at this confluence of the above sacred rivers 
of India, m a proper rendezvous for the thoughts of the 
tagotnts ot tho West and of the East. At this I’rayagu , 
we all have met to odor the prayaga, the sacrifice, of 
onr literary work to our Haras vati mtata. Wo look to 
many Oriental scholars of the West as our tagotras. But 
Prof. Iz*vi, like his confrere. Prof. Emile Henart. and some 
others, had been long in our country and had drunk with 
us, here, in the country, the sweet milk from the breast 
of the Sarasvati mat a. So. his message of remembrance 
and gratitude is doably welcome to us. I need not tell 
you, that we of the East have every reason to be proud 
of having scholar- like Ur. Sylvain Lsri as members of 
onr gotra. They are members, to whom, in turn, our 
gratitude is due for all that they have done for a number 
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of years to advance the cause of the Saraavati golra. We 
all have our gotrat and we all think one thing or another 
of the superiority, or of this or that characteristic, of 
our gotrat, but the getra, to which he has no kindly and 
gratefully referred, is the gotra of gotrat, to which we 
all are glad to belong. Scholars like Dr. Levi add to the 
ffcft (fcirti), to the glory of our gotra. Let us send to 
him our good thoughts and words, thank him for his kind 
message of fraternity, and, at the tama lime, let us all 
pray that God may help him and his oonfrires of the 
West, and us and our confreres of the East, to be worthy 
and dutiful sons of the Saraavati gotra. 

This kind message from a confrere of the West leads 
us to think of the past and of the future of our Oriental 
studies and to take a retrospective view of the help given 
to us by Western scholar* and of the prospective view of 
what we, ourselves, should do now. 

When we take a retrospective view of tho advance- 
ment of our Oriental studiee, two name* prominently stand 
forth before us. as those of two great scholars of tho 
West, who advanced, what we may call, the modem 
western method of Oriental studies. These names aro 
those of that great French travel ler^echolar, An<|uetil 
du Perron and ol William Jones- Of these two names, 
tho name of Anquetil du Perron has been very properly 
associated with Iranian studies by Sir Ramakrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar in bis Presidential address at tho 
first Oriental Conference. The name of William Jones 
is well associated with Indian studies. But, in this 
connection. I think, sufficient justice is not done to 
Anquetil. When Indian students think of the question of 
the modem revival of Oriental learning, their thoughts 
go to William Jonee (1746—1794), who, landing at Cal- 
cutta in 1783, laid the foundation of the Asiatic Society 
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■of Bon pal in 17W. Now. I think, that, though all honour 
is due to Sir William Jones for founding the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and thus commencing, as it were, the 
modem revival of Oriental studies, we must not stop short 
at his name. I think, some credit is due to AnqoetQ du 
Perron also for introducing, not only Iranian studies, hut 
also Indian studies in Europe. Anquetil 's influence upon 
the study of Indian literature was both indirect and 
direct His three volumes of the Zend-Avesta and his 
other writings in the literary journals ol his country drew 
the attention of Western scholars to India and Indian 
literature. 

I think, it was Anqoetil du Perron who indirectly 
drew the attention of William .lone- to India and to 
Indian languages. William Jones (bom in 174fl) had a 
taste for Oriental studies, when at Harrows and. later on, 
at Oxford. But, that Oriental turn was towards Persian, 
Arabio and Hebrew. He was a youth of 2-’< years of age, 
when Anquetil published his Zend-Avesta in three volumes 
in 1771. Anquetil had. in hia first volume, mado an 
attack upon some Oxford scholars. Young William Jones 
was. as said by another French savant, " wounded to the 
quick by the scornful tone adopted by Anquetil towards 
Hyde and some other English scholars." The result was, 
that William Jones wrote a strong letter in French to 
Anquetil, running down, not only Anquetil, but also the 
Zend-Avesta. M The Zend-Avceta suffered for the fault 
of its introducer, Zoroaster for Anquetil." 1 Of course 
Anquetil ’e translation of the Aresta, was based mostly 
on ite Pahlavi rendering of later times and was much 
erode. It had. what is termed, an “outlandish garb". • 
So, William Jones thought that Anquetil was duped by 
the Parse*? priests of Surat, who might have passe d on to 

1 Frol DwmoUUr, 8- B. E. Vet IV, Introd I, 1st td.. p x». 
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him books which could not be the books of a great sage 
of olden times like Zoroaster. European scholars at the 
time got divided into two camps— one aiding with William 
Jones and another with Anqnetil. Among the former, 
one was a German scholar named Meiners. He, in hia 
criticism, is said to have straok a new chord. He referred 
to some ideas in the Zend-Avesta of Anqnetil which 
resembled those of the Brahmins on the one hand and 
those of the Mahomedans on the other. As to the first, 
the similarity of the ideas in the Aresta with those in the 
Vedas, many Hindu scholars are aware of. Meiners 
saw in this similarity “a proof that Parsii-m is a medley 
of Brahmanical and M mailman talea". 1 Meiners pre- 
sented this view, but it was left to other scholars to W’ork 
out this point further. At said by Prof. I»armestetar, 
"Modem scholarship, starting from the same point, came 
to that twofold conclusion, that on the one hand. Parsiism 
was one of the two elements out of which Mahommod 
formed bit religion, and, on the other hand, that tbo old 
religions of India and Persia flowed from a common 
source.”* Thus, we see that Anqnetil du Perron’s work 
in the field of Zend-Avesta drew the attention of scholars 
lo the study ot Indian languages and Indian literature. 
I think, it was this attention that drew William Jones to 
India. He thought of coming to India for higher 
studies, not only in his first favourite line of Persian and 
Arabic, but also in Indian languages and literature. The 
fact, that William Jones came to India on duty, with the 
special view of further studies, is proved by the fact that 
very shortly after his landing at Calcutta he moved the 
question of founding a Society. 

As an instance of Anqnetil du Perron’s direct influ- 
ence upon the cau-e of Indian literature, we may refer 



I Ibid., XVII. 
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